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Who? What? Where? Whene 





Representative news notes can only ap- 


pear in this section if readers send them in 
to the Editor. Don’t complain if you don’t 
like what is printed; send him something 
better 

Eduar Dale has taken over the sole edi- 
torship of The News Letter with the Octo 
ber, 1944, issue [Volume 10, No. 1]. This 
monthly publication of the Bureau of Educa- 


Ohio 
brings information to the 


State 
teacher 


University, 
about the 


tional Research, 


radio, the press, and the motion picture. 
Intercultural education, is the theme of a 
13-week series of broadcasts which began 
October 1 over KDKA, Pittsburgh. The 
series is being broadcast in close coopera- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Council of Inter 
Cultural Education. It parallels the pro- 


gram of school courses along this line 
in the Pittsburgh public schoois. 

Japanese 
ling of the recent invasion of the Philippines. 
Radio correspondents with the United States 
Signal attached to Mac 
\rthur’s headquarters prepared an ample 
supply of undated, featurized newscast re- 
which were played during their 
their regular broadcast periods 


new 


radio monitors received no ink 


General 


Corps 


cordings 


absence at 


George Jennings, AER treasurer and busi 
ness manager of the JOURNAL, reports 
the arrival of a baby girl, Gregory Sayre 
Jennings, October 31. Their other child, 
also a girl, is now nine years old. George is 
especially happy with the new arrival be 
cause, he says, she has his dark hair and 
his nose. The nurses at the hospital report 
that George was so “all in’’ because of the 


pressure of work at that particular time that 
he slept throughout the entire period. 

asts for the Schools, is the title of 
6x9-inch, printed pamphlet which 
radio for and about 
presented by the New York, N.Y., 
Board of Education stations WNYC 
WNYE-FM. A this publica 


tion was sent to each school in the and 


Broad 
a 12-page, 
lists the 


sche ols, 


programs 


over 
and copy of 


city 


to all of the parent-teacher associations. 
\dditional information or material concern 
ing New York school programs can be se 


cured by writing to James F. Macandrew, 


program coordinator, Station WNYE, 29 
Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn l, N.Y. 
Edward L. Bernays Radio Award. The 
Institute for Education By Radio, Ohio 
State University, announced recently the 
Edward L. Bernays Radio Award of $1,000 
to be given to the individual responsible for 
the program or series of programs doing 
most to further democracy in America dur 
ing the season, 1944-45. Programs or pro 
gram series which have been broadcast in 
whole or in part during the period from 
March 1, 1944, to March 1, 1945, are eligibl 
for consideration by the judges. For com 
plete information write to I. Keith Tyler, 
director of radio education, Ohio State Uni 


Station 
has a most 
“Radio in College Public 
which appears in the November, 


FF. C. Sowell, general 
WLAC, Nashville, 
interesting article, 
Relations,” 


manager, 
Tennessee, 


1944, issue of the Tennessee Teacher. 
Paul S. Amidon, until recently superin- 
tendent of schools, Paul, Minnesota, has 


been appointed as consultant in charge of 
educational relations, Department of Public 
Service, General Mills, Inc. 

Drew Pearson paid high tribute in his 
November 22 column to the work in inform- 
ing the nation being done quietly by Colonel 
Al Warner and Colonel Ed Kirby. 
officers responsible for the 
radio program, “The Army Hour.” 

WILL, the University of Illinois Radio 
Service, is printing a daily timetable, 8x14 
size, which is arranged for conve 
nient posting or use. The most recent issue 
covers the period, October through January. 
WILL broadcasts with 5,000 watts on 580 
kilocycles. Broadcasts begin at 7 a.m. and 
the sign-off time for January is 5:45 p.m. 

F. D. Burkhalter, FM chairman, Indiana 
\ER, has an article, “FM Radio in 1946”, 
which appears in the October, 1944, issue 
of the /ndiana Teacher. This same issue 
contains two other short articles of interest 
to radio educators: one on the Indiana AER, 
and the other detailing progress made on 
Indiana FM plans. 

Human Adventure scripts, selected and 
adapted, are being published periodically in 
Sct Digest. The February issue is sched- 
uled to contain an adaptation of the “Suye 
Mura” script, based on Professor John Em- 
bree’s study of the Japanese people. The 
program is presented on MBS at 9:30 p.m., 
EWT, Mondays. The adaptations for pub- 
lication prepa.ed by James G. Hanlor, 

Pursuit of Learning scripts available. The 
scripts of the eight discussions pertaining 
issues in American education 


These 


are popular 


inches in 


NCC 


are 


to critical 


which were broadcast on the “Pursuit of 
Learning” program, an NBC University of 
the Air Feature, are being published in 
Education for Victory. These eight programs 


between August 13° and 

first script appeared in the 
September 20, 1944, Education for 
Victory, is the official biweekly publication 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Listening for Victory, is an 8-page, printed 
6x9 inches in size, which lists the 
radio programs available on the various sta- 
tions Los Angeles County. Sched 
for “News” and “News Com 
Sections are devoted to programs 
In-School Listening” and “Out- 

Listening.” In addition, there are 
meetings and other information of 
interest to using programs. 
Listening for Victory, is published quarterly 
director, Division of 
\udio- Visual Education, Los Angeles County 


were broadcast 
October 1. The 


issue. 


pamphlet, 


serving 
ules are given 
mentaries.”” 
suitable for “ 
of-School 
notes on 
teachers radio 


by Helen Rachford, 


H. J. Skornia, director of radio progran 


Indiana University, was elected to the po 
of vice president, Indiana AER, to take t 
place of Gilbert Williams, Purdue Univer 
sity, who resigned August 1. 

October 19 marked the inauguration 
the third series of 30-minute broadcasts oj 
Philadelphia’s Junior Town Meeting of th 
Air over KYW. These programs are pré 
sented as a cooperative educational project 
of the public, private, and parochial schools 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. This year th 
steering committee is sending to the partic 
ipating regular releases giving the 
details about the broadcasts. 

George Jennings adds another to the many 
definitions of educational radio. At the re 
cent School Broadcast Conference he said 
“Radio is an immediate teaching medium 
the chief function of which in the classroon 
is to re-enforce the learning process by an 
emotional experience; to motivate further 
action and learning on the part of the stu 
dent under the guidance oi the teacher; and 
to develop a discriminating attitude to 
medium which plays an ever-increasing part 
in the student’s daily life.” 
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New Radio Developments Challenge Educators 





ANY STUDENTS OF THE SUBJECT insist that radio de- 

velopments in the post-war period will come with 

greater rapidity and prove more far-reaching than 
any in radio’s relatively short history. Several recent hap- 
penings seem to substantiate this prediction. 

The Federal Communications Commission held hearings 
recently in Washington relative to post-war FM use. One 
of the proposals advanced on behalf of education was made 
by the U. S. Office of Education. The proposal was that 15 
I'M channels, instead of the present 5, be reserved for non- 
commercial, educational allocation, and an additional 10 
relay-transmission frequencies be similarly allocated so that 
educational FM stations in states planning state-wide cover- 
ige could be linked together by a system of relay-transmis- 
sion beams. Supporting U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker were representatives of the National 
Education and affiliated organizations, and 
numerous other educational institutions and groups. 


Association 


According to official FCC records, there were in existence, 
on August 21, 1944, five educational FM stations: Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, Cleveland, and Urbana. The 
first four are operated by city boards of education and the 
latter, by the University of Illinois. Four FM stations are 
under construction: State University of Iowa, University 
of Southern California, Buffalo |New York] Board of Edu- 
cation, and University of Kentucky. In addition, eight ap- 
plications are pending ; two that had been granted construc- 
tion permits were unable to secure the necessary equipment, 
and their applications were deleted ; and sixteen applications, 
not in proper form, were returned to the applicants. 

Commissioner Studebaker, in his testimony, pointed out 
that FM stations now existed or were being planned for by 
‘ommittees in 34 states. These states, he testified, repre- 
sented about 51 per cent of the total area of continental 
United States. 


Commissioner Studebaker also urged that two television 
hannels be reserved for educational use, even though it is 
not possible, as yet, to determine how soon or to what extent 
schools will become interested in television broadcasting. 


These two radio developments, FM and television, offer 
unique opportunities to educators. Many are able to recall 
vividly the way in which educators “missed the boat” in the 
early days of AM broadcasting. They remember the vain 
struggle educators made for an allocation of AM channels 
sufficient to provide for an educational radio system to 
parallel the existing commercial system. The denial, after 
FCC hearings in May, 1935, was based largely on the con- 
tention that the number of channels was too small to ac- 

1odate both services. 


Now, thanks to new inventions and the provision of new 
nnels outside the broadcast band adequate to accomodate 
several times the present number of AM stations, educators 


have another chance. Radio is a powerful force. As the AER 
president wrote in the December JOURNAL, “We can 
embrace it or we can fight it, but we cannot ignore it.” 
Will the schools move rapidly enough to acquire and make 
effective use of the facilities that their representatives are 
attempting to have set aside for them? What are AER 
members doing in this important matter? 

During these same hearings, the FCC was faced with 
another far-reaching proposal. I'M facilities for an adver- 
tising-free radio service to be paid for by the subscribers was 
proposed by a newly-formed organization, headed by Wil- 
liam Benton, and including such other well-known figures 
Robert M. Hutchins and Beardsley Ruml. Chester 
Sowles is expected to join at a later date. Under the pro- 
posed plan, three programs, each on separate frequencies, 
would be continuously available to subscribers: classical 
music, popular music, and education—the latter frequency 
to provide also a shopping news service. Subscribers would 
pay 5 cents a day and their sets would contain a device 
which would make it possible for them, but not the non- 
subscribers, to hear programs presented by Mr. Benton’s 
organization. 


as 


This proposal strikes at the very roots of American com- 
mercial broadcasting. Yet it has many advantages. For ex- 
ample, it sounds like an answer to the prayers of those 
who are so disgusted with excessive advertising talk that 
some would even welcome the European system under 
which the listener pays a fee for his radio fare. However, 
the proposal did bring forth some objections. Jack Gould, 
in “Pig Whistle Radio,” in the November 12, 1944, issue 
of the New York Times, wondered whether the FCC 
should “set apart a portion of the crowded radio spectrum 
from which admittedly only a minority part of the public, 
the part willing and able to pay a fee, will benefit.” The 
“pig whistle,” the device proposed to prevent non-sub- 
scribers from listening to these particular programs, Mr. 
Gould refers to as a “poll tax on radio,” and says it is 
“hardly a liberal conception of the ‘freedom to listen’ so 
effectively espoused” by former FCC chairman Fly, who 
it is rumored is to become counsel to the new organization. 


Mr. Benton, in a lengthy reply in the December 3, New 
York called “dangerous 
nonsense.” He points out that “Under our present system, 
pe yple pay for 


Times, Mr. Gould’s objections 
radio through their purchases of radio- 
advertised goods. In no instance is the broadcasting 
.. We propose to give the listener, for the first time, 
an opportunity to pay for some radio programs directly 
rather than indirectly. 


‘free.’ . 


No ‘poll-tax’ is involved. 

We are simply offering listeners an additional choice of 
programs. And the greater the choice, in actual fact, the 
greater the freedom of the air.” At any rate, the Benton 
proposal deserves the careful consideration of educators 
and broadcasters.—Tracy F, Tyter. 
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Radio Promotion of Books 





YEAR'S EXPERIMENT in radio 
book reviewing, concluded last 
spring at WTTM, Trenton, 

seems to show that an interest in books 

on the part of ordinary non-buyers can 
be stimulated. Whether this interest 
leads directly to sales or whether it 
should properly be classed as institu- 
tional promotion of all books is some- 
thing that the experiment was not in- 
tended to determine. The point is that 
for twelve months on WTTM. the book 
review program had a group of list- 
eners of proved faithfulness and that 
the program had the second largest 
volume of mail on the station, out- 
pulling hillbilly programs, fur coat con- 
tests, free atlases—everything, in fact, 
except one program which gave away 


dollar bills. 


The program was called “Dorothy 
Douglass : 
Authors,” 


Books and 
and the scripts were read by 


Comments on 


a literate young woman with a good 
voice and an easy microphone manner. 
Every weekday, Monday through Fri- 
day, she appeared at the WTTM mi- 
crophone at 4:05 p.m., made pleasant 
ad lib conversation with the announcer, 
and then gave straight critical reviews 
which read from the writer‘s 
scripts. On most days she reviewed two 


were 


books, one probably a reprint, and the 
other a new book, usually within a 
week of publication date. 


At the end of the reviews the books 
were given away to people who had 
sent in postcards asking to be put on 
the booklist. To determine the recipi- 
ents, selected, 
and the surnames were broadcast. Peo 


three postcards were 


ple with these last names who had sent 
in postcards were asked to telephone 
WTTM at once, the call being taken in 
the studio by the broadcaster so that 
her side of the conversation went out 
over the air. The person who called 
identified himself by giving the full 
name and the street address as they 
appeared on the postcard that had been 
sent in. 


Onlv four times in the last six months 
of the program did there fail to be a 
response from one of the three individ 
tals whose cards were selected. This 
proved that, at the very least, one-third 
of all the people who had sent in cards 
were listening at any one time. Prob- 


ably the proportion was much higher, 
for there were frequent complaints from 
listeners who had dialed the WTTM 
phone number, and got the busy signal. 
The author knows of no other radio 
program that has had such a success 
in establishing the fact that specific 
people were almost constant listeners. 
Ordinary radio surveys — establish 
merely the percentage of a total audi- 
ence that listens. He knew that cer- 
tain people were listening, who they 
were, and why they were listening. 


Why was it? To some extent it was 
in the hope of getting a free book. In 
fact, to a number of winners, the books 
given them was the first book that they 
had ever had. Others were impelled to 
listen in the hope merely of getting 
something for nothing. But this was 
probably a minority, because they were 
asked to name their favorite kind of 
reading when they sent in their post- 
cards, and almost every card listed pre- 
ferred types of reading. [The three 
mentioned most often were, in order, 
cookbooks, juveniles, and mysteries. | 
3ut beyond the desire of getting a prize, 
there was an often expressed pleasure 
in listening to a friendly voice explain 
and explore the world of books. Books 
became not a foreign, highbrow, fright- 
ening remoteness ; but, instead, in terms 
of the listeners’ own present lives, es- 
cape, information, recognition, and a 
widening of horizons. 


Who were these people? They were 
a cross section of the lower economic 
levels and did not average beyond a 
junior high school education. Their 
names strongly non-Anglo- 
Saxon; and a certain proportion of 
prizes. Certainly they were normally 
colored people came in to collect the 
non-buyers of books. But when books 
were brought to them in a straightfor- 


were 


ward, non-condescending way, without 
any of the literary allusiveness of the 
ordinary review, they responded. 


Week after week books were re- 
viewed, scripts prepared and 
broadcast, and the prize-winners were 
talked to on the telephone. Week after 
week they were watched as they came 
in to the office of the radio station and 
asked for the book that was waiting for 
them. It was felt that a real service 
was being performed by putting books 


were 


into, say, six hundred homes in Tren- 
ton. Can one gauge the worth of such 
a program solely by counting how many 
people went into the local bookstore di- 
rectly as a result of the broadcasts? 
It was felt that the only way to evaluate 
the project would be to watch the in- 
finitely complex development—in these 
600 Trenton homes—of the idea that 
books were fun, that books were impor- 
tant, that books were not just a fad of 
the highbrows. It was felt, also, that 
grassroots promotion, so to speak, is 
the contribution of radio to the book 
business. Admitting that schools have 
not made us a nation of readers, it ap- 
peared that the only way of getting at 
the typical non-buyer was through the 
admittedly proven impact of radio. As 
the experiment progressed it became 
apparent that the goodwill of people 
towards books was being increased both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. 


When the experiment began it was 
realized that neither publishers nor 
booksellers believe in radio as a medium 
that can sell books. To be sure, Wooll- 
cott used to be able to sell books ; today, 
Winchell can make a book almost over- 
night; and probably Kate Smith is as 
effective. But William Lyon Phelps 
couldn’t sell books on the air. And 
probably, to name a couple of compe- 
tent contemporary critics, neither Or- 
ville Prescott nor Leonard Bacon 
would be able to, either. The strictly 
literary promotion of books on the ra- 
dio is beaten before it starts because it 
appeals only to those who already be- 
lieve in books. But radio can change 
non-buyers into potential buyers when 
it projects books within the framework 
in which radio audiences are accus- 
tomed to find, say, Mary Marlin or 
Joyce Jordan, a framework that in- 
cludes friendliness, everyday emotional 
reality, and a recognizable heightening 
of the listener’s own world. That’s 
where the author attempted to put the 
book review program. And _ perhaps 
that’s why it outpulled every show ex- 
cept one on the station, anchored a 
proved audience to their home radios 
and gave thousands of Trentonians their 
first inkling of what books might mean 


to them.—Ropert B. MAcpouGAaLt, di-f 


need 
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rector of educational activities, Station 


WAAT, in Publishers’ Weekly, June 


10, 1944. 
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Fg E presentation of the opera is offered 
in this Victor Recordrama by combining 
voices, music, pictures and text. 
La Bohéme” is a condensation, with only the 
most melodious and stirring moments of the 
work on records. The other parts of the drama 
are supplied in descriptive notes that 
carry the listener from one musical 
peak to another without disturbing 
the continuity of the story. The inside 
cover of the album and six album-size 
pages contain authoritative information 
on Pucciniand “La Bohéme.”’ Included 
are full Italian texts and English trans- 
lations of all vocal parts of the Recor- 
drama, synopsis of the action linking 
the arias and ensemble pieces, and 


“The Heart of 





photographs and drawings of the composer, the 
cast, and of scenes from stage productions of 
“La Bohéme.” 

Licia Albanese, leading soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Beniamino Gigli, 
world famous tenor, head the fine cast which 
includes Tatiana Menotti, Afro Poli, Duilio 
Baronti, and Aristide Baracchi. Members of the 
Orchestra of La Scala Opera, Milan, conducted 
by Umberto Berrettoni, assist the singers in this 
brilliant performance of ‘La Bohéme.” Especially 
recommended for classroom use. 


MUSICAL MASTERPIECE ALBUM 
M980 OR DM980 


Five 12-inch records 


List Price $5.75 


Other new Victor releases for January: 


KINGS OF THE WALTZ, 
including Emperor Waltz, Loreley, Doctrinen, Southern 


A medley of Strauss waltzes 

Miller (in 

Roses, Delirien, Die Fledermaus and Wine, Women 

and Song. Played by the London Philharmonic 

Orchestra, Walter Goehr, conductor. 

Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8696 
12-inch record . 


conductor. 


List Price $1.00 


ROUSSALKA: Act III; 


Russian). 
G. Pozemkovsky, tenor, with orchestra, M. Steimann, 


Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8695 
12-inch record . 5 6 


Mad Scene and Death of the 


Feodor Chaliapin, bass, and 


List Price $1.00 
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SUITE BERGAMASQUE: Prélude and Menuet, 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. 

Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8694 
12-inch record . ; 


Debussy; 


. List Price $1.00 


PRELUDE INE MINOR (‘Cathedral’) and Fugue in 


E Minor, J. S. Bach; E. Power Biggs, organist, playing 

the Baroque organ in the German Museum of Harvard 

University. 

Musical Masterpiece Record 10-1121 
10-inch record . 7. 


List Price $ .75 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


ran 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION, 


ICTOR RECORDS 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The President's Page 





ANUARY IS THE MONTH tor high resolve. 
J ‘the AER may well take time from 
its day-to-day duties to look ahead. 


What new developments are needed? What 
projects can be undertaken’ Where do we 
go trom here? 

Executive Committee Meets. The Execu- 
tive Committee in its busy sessions during 


the recent Chicago School Broadcast Con- 
terence supplied part, at least, of the 
answer. in its deliberations, midway _be- 


tween annual meetings of the membership, 
ground work was laid for greater service. 
Plans were developed for bridging the 
gap between national activities and local 
and state associations through the orgamni- 
zation of the regions, thus making possible 
conterences, promotion, publication, and other 
activities in each of the seven geographic 
uivisions. 1 his was probably the most signifi 
cant action taken during the two days by the 
tixecutive Committee. 

it is the President's responsibility to 
report to the membership the whole range 
of matters discussed and acted upon. | hope 
that you will consider this report carefully 
since the Executive Committee acts as your 
agent. 

Present were: Tyler, Kent, Roberts, Hud- 
son, Jennings, Macdougall, Linch, and Mc- 
Carty. Absent were: Goudy, Whan, Gun- 
stream, Cherry, and Caple. 

11] The following were named to the re- 
constituted knglish Committee: Harold 
Anderson, University of Chicago, Chairman ; 


Max Herzberg, Weequahic high school, 
Newark, New Jersey; Olive McHugh, 
radio education, Toledo public schools; 


Robert S. Pooley, University of Wisconsin ; 
Emily Leonard, Wilson junior high school, 
Glendale, California; Lt. Dixon MacQuiddy, 
Training Aids Division, U. S. Navy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; McCue, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs; Frances Outler, 
Joe Brown high school, Atlanta, Georgia. 

{2| That regions be named instead of 
numbered was approved and referred to 


George 


the Committee on Reapportionment of 
Regions. ; ’ 
131 It was voted that a majority of the 


members of a committee, which shall in 
clude the chairman, shall be selected from 
active members of AER. Others named to 
a committee shall be encouraged by the 
chairman to join the Association, but mem- 
bership is not mandatory. 

{41 Helen Anderson, Denver public 
schools, and Sarah Jones, assistant director 
of libraries, Georgia State Department of 
Education, were added to the Editorial 
Board. 

[5] The Whan as 


resignation of F. L. 


President of Region IV, because of the 
burden of audience measurement studies 
and university duties, was regretfully ac- 
cepted. Lt. James Finn, Fort Leavenworth, 


Kansas, was appointed to the post until the 
next general election. 

[6] A committee to study the relation 
ship of the Association to highschool stu 
dents engaged in radio production activities 
was authorized and the following appointed: 
Kathleen N. Lardie, radio education, De- 
troit public schools, Chairman; Para Lee 
Brock, educational director, Station WATL, 
\tlanta, Georgia; Ruth Cassell, public 
schools, Kansas City, Missouri; Marie 
Churchill, Grant high school, Portland, Ore 
gon; Margaret Mary Kearney, Philadelphia 
Catholic girls high school; Katherine Match 
ett. West Technical high school, Cleveland; 


Herald M. Doxsee, Cleveland high school, 
St. Louis. 

17] Formal resolutions were passed to 
authorize the bank to honor checks signed 
by two of the following ofhcers: Tyler, 
Goudy, Jennings, and Roberts, in place of 
the former list which included persons not 
now officers of the Association. A copy of 
this resolution is on file at the Chicago 
AER office. 

[81 It was resolved that a yearly finan 
cial audit be made by a Certified Public 
Accountant. 

19] It was resolved that the calendar 


year be the Association’s fiscal year and 
that the first annual audit cover the year 
ending December 31, 1944. 

1101 In view of the war situation and 


the probability that no national meeting of 
the AASA will be held in February, it was 
resolved to hold the annual AER business 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on or about 
May 4, 1945, at the time of the meeting of 
the Sixteenth Annual Institute for Education 
by Radio. 

L11)The need for organization within 
the various regions was discussed at length. 
The members of the Executive Committee 
felt that this was the most important next 
step. At present, a region is simply a group 
of states headed by a regional President 
who has neither finances nor personnel to 
support regional activities. Membership 
drives, conferences, publications, and pro 
motional activities on a regional basis—all 
require effective regional organization. The 
kxecutive Committee, theretore, voted to 
organize the regions at once, pending the 
adoption of changes in the constitution by 
the membership at a later date. It was agreed 
that: La] Each region shall hold an election 
for a regional Board of Directors. This shall 
involve separate elections among the mem- 
bership of the constituent states and each 
state shall elect one member to this Board 
of Directors. |b] The regional Board of 
Directors shall select from its own mem- 
bership two members to serve with the 
regional President as the regional Executive 
Committee. [cl The regional Executive 
Committee will select a Secretary and a 
Treasurer for the region in terms of con- 
venience of administration. These officers 


need not be members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

[12] In view of the probable develop- 
ment of FM _ educational stations, a com- 


mittee was authorized “to service the rapidly 
expanding field of school broadcast sta 
tions.” This was assumed to involve such 
activities as replying to mail inquiries, pre 
paring leaflets and brochures, and supplying 
a monthly JOURNAL column. In discuss- 
ing possible organization among the FM 
educational broadcasters, it was agreed that 
the AER should not take the initiative in 
organizing such a group but that if an 


educational FM organization were formed, 
the AER would consider possible joint 
afhliation. The following were named _ to 


the Committee to Service School Broadcast 
Stations: William B. Levenson, director, 
Station WBOE, Cleveland, Chairman; Wil- 
ton Cobb, station manager, Station WMAZ, 
Macon, Georgia; Marguerite Kirk, director 
of libraries and visual aids, Newark public 
schools; Joseph Maddy, professor of radio 
music, University of Michigan. 

[13] Policy regarding institutional mem 
berships was discussed at length and adopted 
as follows: la] While national institutional 


memberships will not be accepted, the ac- 
ceptance of institutional membership by state 
and local associations is a matter of policy 
to be decided by each association. Lb] It 
was recommended that local or state in- 
stitutional memberships be standardized at 
$15 annually, $2 of which is to be sent to 
the national AER office as a JOURNAL 
subscription. 

[14] The division of membership dues 
also resulted in considerable discussion. The 
matter was felt to be related to the plans 
for regional organization. Since the AER 
is now in its developing stages, the action 
taken recognizes the varying levels of 
organization. It was voted that: La] Where 
a state organization is in active operation, 
$.50 of the $2 annual individual member- 
ship dues shall go to the state association— 
$1.50 being sent to the national office. 
[cl Where both state and local associations 
are functioning, the $.50 will go to the state 
association since its sources of revenue are 
limited. The local association may charge 
additional local dues, solicit institutional 
memberships, or seek other available sources 
of revenue as a means of supporting the 
local program. [d] As the regions become 
fully organized, the entire AER membership 
is to be polled on the following recom 
mendation of the Executive Committee: 
namely, that $.50 of the membership dues 
of every AER member shall be credited t 
the region in which he resides for support 
ing regional AER activities such as con- 
ferences and promotion. These funds for 
each region are to be subject to disburse- 
ment on authorization of the regional Execu 
tive Committee. 

115] The Executive Committee authorized 
the President to explore the whole matter 
of surplus radio and sound equipment 
which subsequently may be released by the 
government. 

[16] A liaison committee for develop- 
ment of cooperation between the AER and 
the National Association of Educational 
Sroadcasters was authorized. The following 
were appointed: Carl Menzer, director, Sta- 
tion WSUI, Iowa City, Iowa; H. B. Mce- 


Carty, director, Station WHA, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Frank E. Schooley, program 
director, Station WILL, Urbana, Illinois 


More About Regions. It is the hope of 
the Executive Committee that plans car 
be developed for a series of radio educa 
tion conferences under regional auspices 
throughout the country during 1945-46. By 
scheduling these conferences so that their 
dates are somewhat consecutive, it may 
be possible to organize a group of out 


standing national leaders in radio educa- 


tion to make a tour of all the conferences 
thus bringing to each region, to supple 
ment local leadership, persons who other- 
wise could not be obtained. This “share the 
cost” plan has been utilized by many sim- 
ilar organizations with limited finances t 
enable groups in all parts of the country 
to benefit from the stimulation of outstand 
ing leaders in their fields. 

Many other benefits will result from activ 
and aggressive organization in the various 
regions. It means a unit large enough t 
share the resources of several states 11 
personnel, finances, and leadership. It mean: 
a unit small enough to know and deal wit! 
the various problems peculiar to each of th 
states. 

Strong organization of 
the goal for ’45.- 


AER regions 
-I. KeirH Ty Ler. 
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The Radio Problem Defined 





} to cooperate by providing 


MERICA’S 60,000 English teachers, 

in planning to utilize radio, may 

well take a lesson from the ex- 
periences of many of their number with 
the photoplay-appreciation movement. 
A dozen years ago we defined our 
problem, organized a movement to 
solve it, and only half-solved it. We 
introduced new curriculum units for 
the discussion of movie experiences, 
with emphasis on literary elements in 
film stories, established cordial rela- 
tions with theatre managers, and have 
since then been discussing in some 
tens of thousands of 
out-of-school 
America. 


classrooms the 
movie habits of young 

A vital phase of the program which 
the present writer, as the organizer of 
the movement, counted on as an early 
possibility has not yet been realized. 
Until it is realized, the photoplay-ap- 
preciation movement must hobble along 
on one foot. What remains is to intro- 
duce into the classroom examples of all 
types of photoplays. To depend on out- 
of-school movie-going as a basis of dis- 
cussion is to eliminate almost entirely 
the possibility of genuine 100 per cent 
participation in the discussions. We 
now have individual reports on movies, 
small round-table panel 
discussions, and open-forum follow-ups. 


discussions, 


Rarely has every single member of a 
class seen the movie under discussion. 
It is as if we were to discuss a chap- 
er in Silas Marner or a scene in Hamlet 
without having provided an opportun- 
ity for more than a fraction of the 
class to read the text. 


The unfulfilled possibilities of the 


| photoplay-appreciation curriculum units 


await the democratization of 16 mm. 
sound-film projection in the nation’s 
schools. Then we shall be able to pre- 
sent a film or a selection from a film in 
the English classroom or in the audi- 
torium of the school,” with the as- 
surance that all students involved in 
the instruction procedure will be able 
to take part in the discussion and its 
concomitant cerebration. 

That Hollywood studios are likely 
“olorified 
when enough schools are 
equipped to show these films has been 

foregone assumption. Such materials 
lor the English classroom will be mod- 
eled on the basis of the M-G-M short, 


trailers” 


“Master Will Shakespeare,” in relation 
to Romeo and Juliet, a project designed 
by two English teachers. ‘Master Will 
Shakespeare,” available at low rates 
through Film Custodians, Inc., now 
used regularly in many schools as a 
part of the curriculum, is an indication 
of one possible solution of the audio- 
visual problem. Inevitably during the 
post-war decade the decimal point of 
classroom-film —_ultilization will be 
moved to the right. Then, and only 
then, shall we see a true democratiza- 
tion of education in the English class. 

The implication for radio is clear. 
If we depend on out-of-school listen- 
ing as a basis of discussion, there can 
be no complete participation. At best 
we can but follow the procedures out- 
lined in Alice P. Sterner’s admirable 
Course of Study in Radio Apprecia- 
tion, whose 22 curriculum units are 
today the only practical basis for les- 
sons in radio appreciation in a great 
majority of the schools of our country. 
Of those 22 units, one [VIII—Radio 
Drama] gives a clear idea of the pos- 
sibilities of teaching radio apprecia- 
tion once we have the necessary audio- 
visual aids in the Here 
Miss Sterner outlines a series of five 
lessons based on the recording, ‘“Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The War Years.” 


classroom. 


One needs but to compare the use 
of this unit with recordings and a simi- 
lar unit without recordings to become 
convinced as to the nature of the 
English teacher’s problem. It is not a 
problem of equipment so much as a 
problem of securing the recordings. 
Surveys have shown that the phono- 
graph is the most widely prevalent of 
all audio-visual aids, and its operation 
is so simple that any child can run it. 
Utilization procedures involve no extra 


work for the English teacher. On the 
contrary, classroom work is lightened. 
Procedures become luminous and en- 
joyable. 

By combining the discussion of out- 
of-school listening and in-school listen- 
ing we move toward the ideal of democ- 
ratization. Although we cannot provide 
all students, in a land of a million 
teachers, with equally good teachers, 
we can at least provide all teachers 
with equally good audio-visual aids. 
True, some schools in richer districts 
can equip themselves with radio work- 
shops and even studio facilities. Many 
schools will use centralized radio in- 
stallations before long. With FM, our 
larger city school systems will have 
their own radio programs, timed to 
suit their own schedules. But for the 
great majority of our teachers of 
English, the giant among aids to in- 
struction will be the recording. 


In teaching drama, for example, let 
us hear a recording of one of the fine 
radio dramas in a popular series. Let 
us discuss it. Let us build genuine ap- 
preciation, independent critical judg- 
ment, and enjoyment of the finer nu- 
ances of radio drama. Then let us say 
to our students, “Listen tonight to the 
next program in this series.”” The moti- 
vation will be greater—great enough, 
we hope, to justify the advertising 
agencies and sponsors who _ support 
radio in providing the as yet only 
hoped-for recordings. 

If The March of Time can do this 
in the film field by purveying re-edited 
and re-commented 16 mm. versions of 
its movies, it can do it in the radio 
field—and, we believe, so can other 
key programs in radio. Let us there- 
fore speak with one voice, 60,000 
strong, and tell the sponsors that we, 
the English teachers of America, want 
recordings.—WILLIAM LEwInN, chair- 
man, Department of English, Weequa- 
hic high school, Newark, N. J. 





An Adventure in 


a New Profession 





AN 


AA you Type,” I asked the 
girl who was applying to me 
for a job. “No,” she said. “Nor 

take shorthand?” “No.” “Can you 


write?” “No,” again. “Do you play the 


piano or sing?” “Why, no!” “Then 
you are an actress?” “No, I don’t 


act.” I’m afraid it was in desperation 
that I finally said, “Well, what do 
you think you have that we broad- 





casters want?” And it wasn’t sur- 
prising to have her reply that she 
had never thought of that. 

Dorothy Smith, we will call her, 
had graduated from college. She was 
a charming, attractive girl with an 
excellent family and educational back- 
ground ; and yet she had never thought 
that before she applied for a job in 
radio it was her business to take 
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stock of 
special 
and then direct her efforts toward a 


her 
lay, 


herself, decide where 
interests and aptitudes 
particular position in radio rather 
than toward radio in general. 

Why is it that young people start- 
ing out in life to carve a career for 
themselves do not stop to think that 
this is an age of specialists and that 
to compete one must become a spe- 
cialist in some field? As the war draws 
to a close and the boys come back 
to their old jobs, it is going to be 
more and more important for the 
young people graduating from col- 
lege to be equipped to meet the com- 
petition which will face them. If they 
choose the field of radio, there are 
many avenues open once they have 
acquired a general background and, 
more important, specific knowledge 
and developed skill in some _ special 
phase. It has often been said that 
the truly educated man is “one who 
knows something about everything 
and everything about something.” 
This same adage holds true in radio 
broadcasting. If the young “would- 
be” has an all-inclusive knowledge of 
the fundamentals of radio plus the 
practical training relevant to his spe- 
cial interests and talents, he can be 
the “educated man’’ whom the radio 
industry is constantly seeking. 

Let us look at radio. What are the 
jobs and how does one become skilled 
in the various techniques? 

There are at least fifty different 
kinds of jobs ranging all the way from 
typists on the business side to actors 
on the professional side. Every radio 
station has a complete business de- 
partment just as any other organiza- 
tion. It employs typists, stenographers, 
mimeograph operators, file clerks, tele- 
phone and 
retaries, to name a few. Just suppose 
vou have an aptitude for writing and 
an ambition to write radio continuity 
or scripts. Could you get better prac- 
tice than typing scripts at a_ broad- 
casting station? On the broadcasting 
side there are traffic clerks, scheduling 
clerks, transcription clerks, 
music arrangers, recording operators, 
in addition to all the people such as 
the programmers, production directors, 
announcers, 
operators, 


operators, cashiers, sec- 


library 


engineers, control 
effects 
script writers, who do the actual broad- 
casting. requires special 
knowledge in a particular field; 
job is part of the whole jig-saw puzzle 


room 
sound technicians, 
Each job 


each 


that is radio. 

Those of us who have been work- 
ing in radio for a long time are more 
and more convinced as the years go 
by that the future of the industry lies 
with those young people who are 
willing to spend time now perfecting 
their knowledge in some one of the 
many skills that make the industry 
click. The question is, How does one 
go about acquiring that knowledge? 
The answer lies through two chan- 
nels—first, in establishing high stand- 
ards as set by educators and broad- 
casters alike; second, by engaging 
teachers of radio who have attained 
these standards themselves and know 
the art of directing alert young minds 
and talents. 

Previously, schools, colleges, and 
universities have included ‘‘radio” in 
their curriculums—yjust that, an omni- 
bus course probably, taught by some- 
one in the speech, English, or journal- 
ism departments. The study of radio 
was not considered very seriously by 
the administration of any school. For 
years it was treated more or less as 
a step-child, bandied about in various 
schools—no subject field being quite 
willing to accept it. Radio, as a pro- 
fession, has achieved such a prominent 
position and holds so much for the 
future that it demands a rightful place 
in the curriculum. In a course of study, 
cooperation between the broadcaster 
and the teacher is important. 

In most colleges and universities the 
administration would never think of 
adding to the faculty a teacher of his- 
tory, physics, or languages without the 
knowledge that such a person had been 


thoroughly trained in his particular 
field and, | might add, had the requisite 
number of degrees. Not so with radio. 
The chosen instructor usually has had 
no courses in radio and no practical 
experience in the field. He has read a 
few books on the subject, both good 
and bad; yet frankly he could have 
no way of judging one from the other. 
By keeping ciie jump ahead of the 
class, the .nstructor imagines that, 
at the er! of the course, the students 
will know a great deal of what can 
be learned about radio. That isn’t what 
the teaching of radio entails today nor 
what it will entail as the months and 
years go along. Schools and colleges 
must be prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the radio industry just as 
much as schools of engineering or 
education are now prepared to meet 
the requirements in their fields. Schools 
must consider adding teachers to their 
staffs who have had practical, spe- 
cialized radio training. They must be 
equipped to help the Dorothys and 
Bills gain such knowledge before they 
can apply to the industry for the prac- 
tical internship that will start them on 
their way to a good job or career in 
this new business of broadcasting. 

When the opportunity finally comes 
to Dorothy Smith, she no longer will 
answer, “No,” but a confident “Yes” 
that she can contribute specifically to 
the radio industry. Her practical train- 
ing in school and her promise of skill 
for the future will quicken her step 
on the road of “adventure in a new 
profession.” —JupirTH C. WALLER, di- 
rector of public service, Central Divi- 
sion, NBC. 





Local Association Activities 





Washington, D. C. 


Increased educators of the 
special IM frequencies reserved for 
non-commercial, educational broadcast- 
ing will not relieve commercial broad- 
casters of their responsibility to pro- 
duce educational programs, according 
to Clifford J. Durr, FCC commissioner. 
At the first fall meeting of the Wash- 
ing, D. C., AER in mid-November, 
Cominissioner Durr prophesied that 
the system may lead to competition 
which will serve to spur both types of 
stations to produce better programs. 
He expressed pleasure over the inter- 
est shown by educational representa- 


use by 


tives at the recent FCC reallocation 
hearings, where testimony was being 
presented by 33 educators in defense 
of the request for 15 frequencies in 
the educational, band rather than the 
present 5 frequencies. 


Preceding Commissioner Durr on 
the program, William D. Boutwell, 
former director of radio and informa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, re- 
viewed briefly some of the problems 
which educational administrators and 
teachers are having to consider as they 
begin seriously to develop their own 
“home on the air.”” Mr. Boutwell fore- 
ten times as many FM educa- 

stations in five years”. This 


sees 


tional 
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}a more widespread appreciation 


requires accelerated training of teach- 
ers to use radio, and the development 
of new program techniques. 

An AER Workshop for District of 
Columbia school teachers was an- 
nounced by Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, 
president, Washington, D. C., AER. 
Details as yet are incomplete but plans 
include four weekly sessions on suc- 
cessive Monday evenings in Febru- 
ary. Emphasis will be on utilization 
of programs. Assisting Mrs. Broderick 
on the planning committee are Mrs. 
Elizabeth Goudy Noel, Lt. Hazel Ken- 
yon Markel, Lt. Donald Newcomer, 
Clyde M. Huber, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Howard. Sessions are to be held in 
the Radio Studios, U. S. Department 
of the Interior—GERTRUDE G. Brop- 
ERICK, president, Washington, D.C., 
AER. 


Philadelphia 

The Philadelphia AER met at the 
Christian Association, University of 
Pennsylvania, November 16. One hun- 
dred thirty representatives of the pub- 
lic, parochial, and private schools, and 
the major radio stations in the city 
were in attendance. 

Margeret Reed, special assistant to 
the principal, William Penn high 
school, discussed the progress made in 
education by radio during the past ten 
years. Robert B. Macdougall, AER 
Region | president, spoke of the pur- 
poses of the AER and elaborated on 
four that he felt might well occupy 
the attention of members: [1] public 
service—the promotion of desirable 
public relationships; [2] the publiciz- 
ing of public service programs; [3] 
the bringing together of like-minded 
people who can work together in com- 
mittees; and [4] the development of 
of 


| the educational and artistic possibil- 
h ities of radio. 


In discussing the relationship of the 


AER and the schools, Mr. Macdougall 


pointed out the need for a definite and 


| well-established philosophy of educa- 


tion by radio. He contended that we 


should teach ourselves through the ac- 
h tivities of study groups in all phases 
pof radio. It would then be possible, 


] 


he asserted, for us to teach others how 


Hto use radio to best advantage. In con- 
pclusion, Mr. Macdougall called atten- 







tion to the need for “‘remedial listen- 


ling” and the part teachers can play 


this important field. 
During the evening, Benedict Gim- 


bel, Jr., president, Station WIP, agree- 
ably surprised everyone by donating 
two scholarships to the radio course 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Each scholarship makes it possible for 
the recipient to attend a one-hour 
lecture and spend two hours in labora- 
tory and practice per week for an 
entire vear.—FREDERICK H. STEWarT. 


Washington State 

The Washington State unit of 
AER had as guests several hundred 
Seattle teachers at Broadway high 
school, November 29, when the mem- 
bers met for the purpose of further- 
ing radio in Seattle schools. 

The general meeting was made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of Vir- 
gil Smith, assistant superintendent of 
schools, and was presided over by 
William Ladd, Washington AER 
president. Three films were shown: 
“On the Air,” which explained radio 
production; a colored film which 
showed how FM operates and the 
benefits to be derived from it; and 
one describing television and indicat- 
ing the place it will have in the home. 

The meeting, originally scheduled 
for November 28—the regular meet- 
ing night—was postponed one day be- 
cause sO many were interested in see- 
ing the films. By the postponement, a 
general meeting could be called and 
all of the teachers who were interested 
in bringing radio into their class- 
rooms could be _ present.—EILEEN 
BRANDT, secretary, Washington AER. 


Oregon 
Just a year and a half ago, 29 in- 
terested and_ enthusiastic teachers, 


radio station directors, and commer- 
cial radio representatives met at dinner 
in the Heathman hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon, to formulate plans for the organi- 
zation of a state AER. 


On Monday evening, October 6, at 
6:30, 200 members and guests gather- 
ed in the Crystal room of the Ben- 
son hotel to hear Judith Waller, public 
service director, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


Arden Pangborn, manager, Station 
KEX, Portland, in charge of the eve- 
ning’s program, brought greetings and 
best wishes from his associates. He 
then introduced the speaker of the 
evening. In. her delightful, informal 
manner, Miss Waller spoke of the 
field of program building and public 


service broadcasting. Following her 
talk, she answered many questions. 
Other guests introduced by the 


president, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Gil- 
more, included Charles Myers, presi- 
dent, Station KOIN; Leith Abbott, 
Station KALE; Allen Miller, Station 
KOAC; Arden Pangborn, manager, 
Station KEX; and Hattie Belle Ogli- 
bee, Station KXL.—Vivia S. Picorr, 
publicity chairman. 


San Francisco 


J. C. Morgan, president, San Fran- 
cisco AER, was a speaker at the meet- 
ing of the northern section, School 
Library Association of California, on 
November 4 at NBC’s Radio City 
studios. He discussed the work of the 
San Francisco public schools FM sta- 
tion, KALW, of which he is the di- 
rector, and emphasized the relation 
between such a station and_ school 
library facilities. Over two hundred 
school librarians from northern and 
central California attended the meeting. 

A panel discussion, which was tran- 
scribed for air presentation over NBC, 
followed. The participants were Mar- 
garet Girdner, supervisor of texts and 
libraries, San Francisco public schools ; 
Harlen M. Adams, Stanford Univer- 
sity; and Donald L. Cherry, AER 
Region VI president. 





Events in 


Review 





Chicago Conference 


The 8th Annual Meeting of the 
School Broadcast Conference held in 
Chicago October 22-24, was without 
question a significant meeting. Per- 
haps the high spot of the entire con- 
ference was the address given at the 
AER luncheon by C. A. Dykstra, presi- 
dent, University of Wisconsin, 
“Radio and Post-War Problems.” 


on 
Dr. 


Dykstra’s vigorous and aggressive pre- 
sentation provided no new information 
for the members of the AER but the 
courageous and far-sighted point of 
view which he expressed was certainly 
one which, coming from the president 
of a major university, [who has been 
selected subsequently for the post of 
provost of another great institution] 
was most encouraging. 


Lyman Bryson’s efficient chairman- 
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ing of the general sessions is worthy 
of commendation. It takes a_ strong 
man physically as well as intellectually 
to handle the kind of assignment which 
Dr. Bryson carried out so efficiently. 
His optimistic comments on FM how- 


ever, would probably cause most of 
the CBS engineers to throw up their 
hands in horror, or at least suggest 
that the statements needed modifica- 
tion. 

A number of representatives of 
college and university stations seemed 
to feel that there was little offered at 
the conference for them, especially if 
no formal school programs appeared 
in their station schedules. Many of 
them wondered whether the School 
Broadcast Conference is not at the 
same time trying to do too much and 
too little. They seemed to feel that 
there was just enough offered to make 
it attractive to them for one or two 
sessions, but not for two or three days. 

It might be well to examine rather 
carefully the objectives of the Con- 
ference, which is not designed as a 
general meeting covering all phases of 
broadcasting and education; it is spe- 
cifically a school broadcast conference, 
and its directors do not appear to view 
it as more than that. Many of the 
criticisms, therefore, are probably inept, 
but one wonders why the representa- 
tion from the Chicago schools them- 
selves is so limited. Should the Con- 
ference aim more directly at the solu- 
tion of local problems with the help 
of those from other areas whose prob- 
lems are similar? 

Some representatives did not like 
the working-meeting principle, but pre- 
ferred having meetings for specialists 
in various aspects of broadcasting. It 
is certainly true that the general ses- 
sion does lead to a kind of impersonal- 
ization despite the best efforts of a 
skillful chairman. 

One of the most stimulating Con- 
ference statements was Keith Tyler’s 
closing talk, “Educational Radio and 
Television Look to the Future.” Dr. 
Tyler did not content himself with a 
discussion of technical aspects, but 
tackled the much tougher economic 
and social implications of a broad pro- 
gram of educational radio as one aspect 
of an expanding school curriculum. 

It might be wise for the executive 
and advisory committees to give seri- 
ous consideration before another vear 
to redesigning the Conference to better 


serve those whose interests are spe- 


cifically in the area of handling broad- 
casts for classroom reception. 


Stephens College Conference 

A total of 320 representatives from 
all fields of radio, including broad- 
casters, administrators, and educators, 
wound up a three-day Regional Radio 
Conference at Stephens College, No- 
vember 19, after forty lively sessions 
centered around the virtues and weak- 
nesses of radio programs and individual 
stations under the theme of ‘“Pro- 
gramming for the Home of Tomor- 
row.” 

KCC Commissioner Paul Atley 
Walker climaxed the parley with an 
address on “The Government and Post- 
War Radio.” Introduced by Willard 
Egolf, NAB, Commissioner Walker 
envisioned the tremendous expansion 
of radio and television after the war, 
especially in relation to its future use 
in the telephone, radio, and railroad 
industries. He pointed out that to be 
effective, this system must have man- 
agers who are more than dollar-minded 
and who want radio to bring maximum 
social benefits. Mentioning public serv- 
ices which will result from the use 
of radio, Commissioner Walker pre- 
dicted more detection of 
criminals, the saving of life and prop- 


effective 


erty in emergencies, and new comforts 
and benefits through radio. Empha- 
sizing an increase in educational pro- 
grams, he said, ‘We need more round- 
table discussions and town meetings 
of the air which bring out facts and 
points of view on important public 
questions. We need programs to help 
the citizen solve his personal problems 
and give him a rational basis upon 
which to formulate opinion.” 

Harry B. Summers, Public Service 
Division, Blue Network, started the 


ys 
es 
: 
& 


STEPHENS COLLEGE CONFERENCE par- 

ticipants {1. to r.] Parricta TISHER, 

a Stephens student; Witcarp Ecotr, 

NAB: Suerman P. Lawton, Con- 
ference head. 





three-day parley with “Programming 
for Tomorrow.” He predicted that time 
devoted to newscasting will drop to 
less than one-half after the war. He 
believes there will be less listening to 
serious programs except to those which 
have personal importance to the listen- 
er. “The whole question of commen- 
tators will undergo a thorough revision 
in the post-war period. The commenta- 
tors of tomorrow will be specialists 
in their particular fields,” Dr. Summers 
said. 

I. Keith Tyler, director of radio 
education, Ohio State University, and 
AER president, was also among the 
headline speakers at the opening ses- 
sion. Speaking on “Radio Tomorrow,” 
Dr. Tyler stated that radio, FM, and 
television will be in a position to offer 
the greatest visual and _ technological 
aids to education at all levels after the 
war. He implied, however, that the 
radio industry will be dependent upon 
the educational system in_ providing 
funds to make these new teaching aids 
possible. Dr. Tyler predicted the pos- 
sibility of at least 100 AM_ stations, 
3,000 FM commercial stations in local 
communities, 300 FM educational sta- 
tions, 300 television stations in popu- 
lous centers, 85 per cent of the homes 
equipped with AM-FM, 20 per cent of 
the homes equipped with television, 
and television theaters in all commun- 
ities, 

“The whole picture is dependent 
upon continuing a high level of na- 
tional income,” said Dr. Tyler. “The 
development of commercial FM de- 
pends upon the ability of communities 
to support increasing numbers of sta- 
tions, and the development within 
schools means an educational revolu- 
tion.”” He emphasized the fact that the 
public must believe in and support 
education to insure trained and intel- 
ligent personnel for educational sta- 
tions. 

“The burden of a lasting peace is 
going to fall almost inevitably on the 
radio industry of the world,” said 
John C. Remmie, head of the radio 
branch, British Information Service, 
speaking on “What the Individual Sta- 
tion can do to Promote International 
I‘riendship.” “International radio on a 
large scale will be as big a factor as 
penicillin or air transport,” he said. 

Mr. Rennie discussed three ways 
in which radio must appeal to the con- 
sciences of listeners. The first lies with 
the major networks and the inter- 
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national short-wave stations; second, 
the use of short-wave pick-ups and 
recordings transmitted by beam tele- 
phone; and the work which can be 
done by the individual stations in this 
country. 

“The independent station must bulk 
large in any scheme for selling the 
idea of friendship with other coun- 
tries,” said Mr. Rennie. He pointed 
out that popular American concep- 
tions of Britons are largely confined 
to two stock characters: the exag- 
gerated Oxford “stage Englishman’ 
who is ordinarily presented as a P. G. 
Wodehouse character, and the Cockney 
cab driver, who is presented as the 
voice of the “little people.” Mr. Rennie 
went on to say, “If we proved one 
thing in this war in Britain, it is that 
a dead earl looks very like a dead 
plumber and there is no difference in 
either the nature or the degree of his 
sacrifice. 

“The broken families or a shattered 
future are the same in Yorkshire or 
Missouri; the road to a new and better 
world has the same hills and turns in 
England or the Middle West. It is by 
the peculiar and intimate powers of 
radio that people are going to have to 
learn about each other.” 

Ava Johnson, former consultant to 
the Bulgarian government and at pres- 
ent news analyst, KXEL, Waterloo, 
lowa, gave a startling picture of the 
differences between radio in Bulgaria 
and America. “In Bulgaria they play 
to a better audience in assuming that 
the audience has a higher degree of 
intelligence. They don’t play down to 
the audiences as we do here,” Miss 
Johnson said. She pointed out that 
they have had this standard longer 
than we have and as we move into 
an era when radio is becoming an 
international, competitive field, those 
people are going to acquire our tastes. 
Miss Johnson emphasized the import- 
ance of new programming for inter- 
national radio. She also stated that 
Bulgarian educational programs were 
excellent. 

Three experts, Commander William 
C. Eddy, Chicago, Richard W. Hub- 
bell, WLW, Cincinnati, and J. D. 
McLean, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, closed the first day of 
the conference with a panel discus- 
sion on “Television.” 

“None of the nine 
tions has yet bought a cash register 
and general mass production of tele- 


television §sta- 


vision equipment will not take place 
for years,” said Commander 
Eddy. “However,” he pointed out, “in 
spite of television being a_ problem 
child from the operation standpoint, it 
has already proven itself to be a prac- 
tical medium of communication.” 


several 


Mr. Hubbell commended the press 
by saying that it has done an excellent 
job of criticising television shows to 
date. Mr. McLean told the group that 
already ninety television stations are 
planned for post-war construction to 
serve 67 million people. Concerning 
advertising through television, he de- 
clared “It is by far the most powerful 
selling medium ever developed.” 

The daytime radio serial as a medium 
for projecting the point of view of 
professional and service groups, as 
well as governmental agencies, was 
described by Irna Phillips, radio author 
and supervisor, Chicago. Citing the 
job now underway as an indication of 
what the daytime radio serial can 
accomplish in the world of tomorrow, 
Miss Phillips said: “In no way should 
anyone discount or discredit what gov- 
ernment messages via the air have at- 
tempted to do in the solving of our 
daily problems; but no other vehicle 
has been qualified or equipped to do 
what the serial drama has done.” Miss 
Phillips pointed out that the key to 
the introduction of important messages 
to the home lies in entertainment. She 
added: “By listening to these serial 
dramas the woman not 
alone in facing certain situations of 
the times. They help lessen the tension 
under which the homemaker is forced 
to live today.” 


feels she’s 


On a panel discussion of children’s 
programs, Chandler, Junior 
Leagues, Inc., New York, stressed the 
importance of the local stations in the 
production of childrens’ shows. 

Henry A. Bowman, head, Marriage 
and Family Division, Stephens Col- 


Gloria 


lege, stressed the need for women’s 
radio shows that would help women 
meet the increasing personal problems 
facing them in the post-war world as 
well as tell them how to mix a cake. 


Cleveland Council 

The Fourth Regional Conference of 
the Radio Council of Greater Cleve- 
land was held October 26. The Council 
reported that its membership had 
grown to 100,000 during the four short 
years of its existence, nearly doubling 
during the past year. 


Special emphasis was placed on edu- 
cation by radio. The morning session 
included a pupil’s round table in which 
four high school students told what 
their particular schools were doing in 
radio instruction. Their poise and clear- 
ness of expression were sufficient evi- 
dence that they 


had learned much. 


se 


A panel discussion on “Parent- 
Teacher Responsibility for Childrens’ 
Listening” answered many questions 
uppermost in the minds of the audience. 
I. Keith Tyler, AER president, and 
director of radio education, Ohio State 
University, one of the participants, 
warned that “Commercials for children 
had better be honest, because disillu- 
sioned children make skeptical grown- 
ups.” He gave three reasons for chil- 
dren listening to the radio: compan- 
ionship, hero worship, and adventure. 
Other participants in the panel were 
Marjorie Lea Harm, director of 
“Charming Children” ; Robert Stephan, 
radio editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
and Mrs. Keith Weigle, parent educa- 
tion chairman, Ohio PTA Congress. 
Moderator was William B. Levenson, 
directing supervision of radio, Cleve- 
land public schools. 


Chicago NAEB Meeting 

This pretense 
of being a seasoned convention goer, 
but never in a 12-year period has he 
found delegates so unanimous in their 


reviewer makes no 


enthusiasm about a meeting as were 
the representatives present at the an- 
nual conference of the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters 
in Chicago on October 22 and 23. He 
heard not one comment during the 
entire period of the meetings which 
indicated dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of the sessions, with the topics 
discussed, or with the results. 

The attendance was good, the re- 
ports given were direct, apparently 
complete, and obviously designed to 
be helpful rather than impressive. Com- 
plete frankness about both adminis- 
trative and program problems was the 
rule rather than the exception, and 
the question periods following each 
report were so stimulating that  ses- 
sions were long, and an extra session 
was held Monday morning following 
the Sunday night meeting. 

Without being specific about the 
programming suggestions which were 
made, it is certainly safe to say that 
the free interchange of program ideas 
and material should 


mean increased 
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efficiency of program operation for 
almost every station represented. At 
the University of Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, one new program has_ been 
scheduled, and at least one other 
NAEB-inspired series is planned for 
the future. 

The place of FM in educational 
broadcasting came in for intensive dis- 
cussion. Waldo Abbot of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan provided copies of the 
exhibits which were used in making 
the Michigan application, and Carl 
Menzer and others shared their FM 
experiences with those members of 
the Association who had not yet ap- 
plied for a frequency. 

NAEB’s | statement 
made before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and a full report 
on the frequency allocation hearings 
gave members a good second-hand 
account of that important hearing. Carl 
Menzer, H. B. McCarty, and others 
who attended these Washington hear- 
ings returned with the impression that 
the educational broadcasters are be- 
ginning to get the national recognition 
which they have so longed deserved. 
Mr. Menzer, who represented the or- 
ganization officially, spoke strongly 
about the desirability of eliminating 
the restrictive 1000-watt limitation for 
educational stations, contending that 
recognized educational institutions, or 
any other applicant with a definite 
educational purpose in mind, should 
have a maximum opportunity to serve 
the greatest area and the greatest num- 
ber of people consistent with the recog- 
nized purposes of the individual ap- 
plicant. He endorsed the technical rec- 
ommendations of RTPB, Panel 5, for 
200-kilocycle channels. Subsequent 
ICC action indicates the effectiveness 
of this and similar recommendations. 

F. A. Procurement Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury Department, dis- 
cussed problems relating to the dis- 
posal of surplus equipment and sup- 
plies by the government. 


A resumé of 


Mapes, 


Provisions for membership in 
NAEB were revised slightly, and now 
read : 

[A] 


cational 


\ny university, college, or other edu- 
or public service agency of recog- 
nized standing engaged in educational, non- 
commercial broadcasting over a radio station 
owned and/or operated by it, or any such 
agency holding a construction permit for 
such a station, may be elected to membership 
in this organization by approval of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and a two-thirds affirma- 
tive vote of all active members of the Asso- 
ciation. Each member institution or agency 
shall be entitled to one vote. 


[B] Any individual, educational institu- 
tion, or public service agency engaged in 
educational broadcasting may become an as- 
sociate member of this Association by ap- 
proval of the executive committee, and a 
two-thirds affirmative vote of all active 
members of the Association. Associate mem- 
bers shall have all the privileges of active 
membership, except that they shall not be 
permitted to vote or to hold office. ote 

New officers were elected at Chi- 
cago and, as reported in the Novem- 
ber 1, NAEB News Letter, Frank 
E. Schooley, assistant director, Station 
WILL, University of Illinois, and for 
the past few years NAEB executive 
secretary, was elected president for the 
1944-45 term. Allen Miller, director, 
KOAC, Corvallis, Oregon, and former 
director, University Broadcasting 
Council, Chicago, was re-elected vice- 
president. W. I. Griffith, director, 


WOI, Ames, Iowa, 


who has long 
served NAEB as secretary-treasurer, 
was re-named to that post. 


The NAEB executive committee se- 
lected consists of : Carl Menzer, WSUI, 
State University of lowa, member-at- 
large; E. W. Ziebarth, WLB, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; R. J. Coleman, 
Michigan State College; M. S. Novik, 
Municipal Broadcasting System, New 
York, N. Y.; John W. Dunn, acting 
director, WNAD, University of Okla- 
homa; and Jim Miles, program di- 
rector, WBAA, Purdue University. 


In a special meeting after the close 
of the convention, A. James Ebel, 
chief engineer, WILL, was named 
executive secretary.—E. W. ZIEBARTH, 
University of Minnesota. 





Noteworthy Programs 





St. Louis School Newscast 

A radio innovation in St. Louis—a 
weekly newscast sponsored by the St. 
Louis public schools and edited espe- 
cially for school audiences—was begun 
Tuesday, November 14, at 9:15 a.m. 
over Station KFUO. 

The newscast, a 15-minute program, 
is presented each Tuesday by Gilbert 
K. Robinson, assistant professor of 
social studies, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege. It is the first in a series of educa- 
tional broadcasts to be offered by the 
Board of Education as a part of its 
new radio education program. 

Superintendent Philip J. Hickey 
introduced the first newscast and out- 
lined the purpose and objectives of the 
program. The newscast discusses 
and interprets current news with 
emphasis on the historical and geo- 
graphical background of the week’s 
headlines. The broadcasts are edited 
and presented to stimulate classroom 
discussions, promote independent read- 
ing of newspapers, and develop critical 
listening and thinking habits of St. 
Louis high and elementary students. 

Dr. Robinson has been a member 
of the faculty of Harris Teachers Col- 
lege for six years. He received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Missouri 
where he was selected as a candidate 
for the Rhodes Scholarship to Oxford 
University in England. He attended 
the Yale University Graduate School 
and received a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. While at Yale 
he was awarded two prizes in public 


speaking. 

Plans are now being completed for 
other educational broadcasts to be 
presented over the facilities of St. 
Louis radio stations as a part of the 
radio education program in the St. 
Louis public schools now being devel- 
oped by the Division of Audio-Visual 
Education in cooperation with the 
Committee on Radio Education. The 
Committee on Radio Education was 
appointed by Mr. Hickey last March 
to formulate recommendations for the 
effective use of radio programs in the 
St. Louis schools. 


The production and use of educa- 
tional radio programs now is prepara- 
tory to the construction and operation 
of the St. Louis public schools own 
radio station after the war. The Board 
of Education has applied to the FCC 
for the allocation to the St. Louis 
schools of an FM educational channel, 


so that St. Louis may make the full- | 


est possible use of this new educational 
device in the postwar period. 


New Network Forum 

“Let’s Face the Issue” made its 
debut over the Mutual network on 
Sunday, November 26, from 4 to 4:30 
p.m. [CWT] as a weekly forum with 
prominent guests seeking to clarify 
basic public issues in streamlined dis- 
cussions. 

The new series, produced by WGN, 
Chicago, is carried over more stations 
than any other forum program. Leland 
Rex Robinson, noted economist, edu- 
cator, and author, is the permanent 
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moderator. On each program will be 
four guest participants, including two 
prominent members of the American 
Bar Association. The ABA partici- 
pants will act as counsel for the other 
two guests, prominent in various fields 
of activity, who will represent dif- 
ferent viewpoints on the issue under 
discussion. 

The first half of each program is 
devoted to round table colloquy be- 
tween non-bar parties to the discus- 
sion and Mr. Robinson. In the second 
part of the program, the attorneys will 
cross-examine the guests and then 
present their respective sides of the 
case to the listening audience. 

“Let’s Face the Issue” is under the 
personal management of Sherman H. 
Dryer, WGN staff producer who di- 
rects “The Human Adventure,” and 
who was formerly the director of the 
“University of Chicago Round Table” 
discussions. 


Streamlined U.S. History 

A new kind of radio program, 
streamlining the learning of history 
through the medium of 52 enjoyable 
broadcasts, has been launched through- 
out the country by Time, Inc., and 


already has won enthusiastic com- 
ments from educators and _ listeners 
alike. 


Called “The World and America,” 
the program relates the story of Amer- 
ica from 1492 to 1942 and tells it in 
an entirely new way—by letting the 
audience eavesdrop on the conversation 
of two Americans who like the country 
they live in and want to find out how 
it got that way. 

It was in the locker room of the 
golf club that Sam brought up the 
question his son had asked him—sort 
of a silly question, really, but annoy- 


ing: Why did Columbus discover 
\merica? Sam thought George, the 


town librarian, would have a ready 
explanation, but his fumbling outline 
surprised Sam into realizing it takes 
a real understanding of related cir- 
cumstances to comprehend any _his- 
torical fact. 

“Maybe,” Sam decided, “people 
might have a better idea where thev’re 
going if they know 
been.” 

Main thesis of the history lessons 
that unfold as Sam and George bring 
themselves up to date on develop- 
nents is the non-isolation of the U.S. 
nd the fact that the development of 


where they've 





the nation has been a result of cross- 
currents inter-acting around the world. 


“The World and America’ is the 
work of Time’s Radio Programs De- 


partment, and chief idea man and 





Radio Pro- 


and editor, ‘“‘The 


FRANK Norris, director, 
Inec.., 


World and America.” 


grams, Time, 


editor of the series is director Frank 
Callan Norris, a Time, Inc. staffman 
ever since he left Princeton in 1929 
and managing editor of the radio 
program, “March of Time,’ since 


1941. Co-author is Carl Carmer, noted 
writer and 
folklore. 


specialist in American 


The facts of the program were 
thoroughly researched in keeping with 
Time’s exacting research standards. 
That “The World and America” 
has achieved its goal of getting im- 
portant information into the heads of 
busy, intelligent Americans—and mak- 


ing it interesting is attested by the 
comments of its listeners. 
For example, Professor William 


Ernest Hocking of Harvard wrote, “| 
have been learning a lot of history from 
this broadcast. It’s the setting up of 
the wide chess-board that’s so fascinat- 
ing. Many thanks for the fun, and a 
new look at things.” And Winifred 
Fisher, executive director, New York 
Adult Education Council, passed on 
a comment Dean Langmuir, invest- 
ment counselor and brother of the elec- 
trical Irving, recently made to her. 
“*The World and America’ is perfectly 
wonderful,” he said. “TI wouldn’t miss 
it for anything. I ought to know these 
things but I don’t, or if I ever knew 
them I’ve forgotten them.” 


Robert J. Purdy of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education wrote, “Your 
program, “The World and America,’ 
constitutes a real and needed contribu- 
tion to the teaching of United States 
history. We in the Los Angeles schools 
feel that our study of United States 
history must be implemented by just 
such efforts as yours.” 





_ Current Recordings 





Historic Documents 
MAGNA CARTA 

The Growth of Democracy. Ser. 1, 
No. 1. Distributed by Erpi Classroom 
Films, New York, N. Y. 1 side, 78 
rpm, 4 min., 12 in. Cost per record [2 
programs] $2.50. Describes the events 
leading up to the signing of the Magna 
Carta. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA CHARTER 

OF PRIVILEGES 

Masterpieces of Literature, V. II. 
“Our American Heritage.” Distributed 
by Columbia Recording Corporation. 
Set E6 [32259] 1 side of 1 10-in. rec- 
ord. 78 rpm, 2 min. Cost of 6 record- 
ings, $3.75. Text only, read by Wes- 
ley Addy. This side contains also the 
reading of the Mayflower Compact, and 
on the opposite side, the Declaration 
of Independence. 

MAYFLOWER COMPACT 
The Growth of Democracy. Ser. |, 


No. 4. Distributed by Erpi Classroom 
Films, New York, N. Y. 78 rpm, 12 in., 
4 min. Cost per record [2 programs] 
$2.50. Beginning with the discovery 
that the Pilgrims had not landed at 
Virginia, but at land where there were 
no established laws; followed by read- 
ing of the Compact by William Brad- 
ford, and the election of John Carver 
to be governor for one year. 


Lest We Forget. Ser. IV, No. 2. 
Recorded by Federal Transcribed Pro- 
grams, New York, N. Y. On loan, free 
to schools. Produced and distributed 
by the Institute of Oral and Visual 
Education, Radio Division, New York, 
N. Y. A manual may be obtained. 33 
rpm, 15 min., 16 in. Starts with the 
Pilgrims leaving Holland; difficulties 
of the voyage ; reading of the Compact ; 
seeing of land; troubles during first 
months, ending with the Proclamation 
of Thanksgiving. 
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Vasterpieces of Literature. V. Il. 
“Our American Heritage.” Distributed 
by Columbia Recording Corporation. 
Set EK6 [36259] 1 side of 1 10-in. rec- 


ord. 78 rpm 2 


min. Cost of 6 record- 
ings, $3.75. Text only, read by Wesley 
\ddy. This record contains also the 
reading of the Pennsylvania Charter 
of Privileges, and, on opposite side, 
the Declaration of Independence. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

America Grows Up. “The Liberty 
Bell.” Produced by RCA [Bluebird] 
Mfg. Co., Camden, New Jersey. Dis- 
tributed by authorized RCA dealers. 
1 10-in. record, 2 sides, 6 min. per side. 
78 rpm. Contains reading of Richard 
Henry Lee’s resolutions and reading of 
fragments of the Declaration, ending 
with the ringing of the bell. 

Lest We Forget. Ser. 1, No. 10. Re- 
corded by Federal Transcribed Pro- 
grams, New York, N. Y. On loan, free 
Produced and distributed 
by the Institute of Oral and Visual 
Education, Radio Division, New York, 
ee # 


rpm. 





to schools. 


\ manual may be obtained. 33 
15 min., 16 in. Describes events 
in Virginia and Massachusetts which 
led to the Revolution. Notes influence 
of Thomas Paine’s Common Sense. 
Gives Richard Henry Lee’s reading of 
his resolution, and reading of parts of 
the Declaration by Jefferson. 

Vasterpieces of Literature. V. II. 
“Our American Heritage.” Distributed 
by Columbia Recording Corporation. 
Set E6 [36259]. 1 side of 1 10-in. rec- 
ord. 4 min., 78 rpm. Cost of set of 6 
recordings, $3.75. Text only, read by 
Wesley Addy. On other side is the 
reading of the 
and the Pennsylvania Charter of Privil- 


Mayflower Compact, 


eves. 

lakers of History. Produced and 
distributed by Sound Equip- 
ment Company, Hollywood, California. 


Pacific 


33 rpm, 15 min., 16 in. Cost per record 
[2 programs] $6.00, [20 per cent dis- 
schools. | 


of the Constitutional Congress at Phil 
adelphia after Jefferson had drafted 


count to Describes meeting 


the Declaration, with the signing on 


July 4. 

The Growth of Democracy. Ser. I, 
No. 19. Distributed by Erpi Class 
room Films, New York, N. Y. 1 side, 


78 rpm, 4 min. Cost 


programs | $2.50. [On other side is the 


per record [2 


Constitution program.] Describes a 


meeting of Franklin and_ Jefferson 


Various pl 


difterent 


rases of the Declaration 


groups. 


The World is Yours, Produced by 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
33 rpm, 2 sides of 15 min. each, 16 in. 
Describes a rehearsal in Oakville, U. 
S. A., for a pageant for July 4. People 
of different nationalities take part; 
their accents give color to their por- 
travyals of Jefferson, Franklin, etc. In- 
cludes an account of the actual sign- 
ing of the Declaration. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The Growth of Democracy. Ser. I, 
No. 20. Distributed by Erpi Class- 
room Films, New York, N. Y. 1 side. 
78 rpm, 4 min. Cost per record [2 
programs| $2.50. On other side, the 
Declaration of Independence. Washing- 
ton, at Mt. Vernon, discusses the Con- 
stitution. 

Lest We Forget. Ser. 1, No. 13. Re- 
corded by Federal Transcribed Pro- 
grams, New York, N. Y. On loan, free 
Produced and distributed 
by the Institute of Oral and Visual 
Education, Radio Division, New York, 
N. Y. A manual may be obtained. 33 
rpm, 16 in. Traces the dif- 
ficulties under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Describes Shay’s rebellion, also 
the Constitutional Convention. 

Lest We Forget. Ser. 1V. This series 
deals entirely with the Constitution. 
The titles of the records are: [1] Un- 
furling Freedom's Standard, [2] The 
Mayflower Compact, [3] We Declare 
|4] Articles of 

From Chaos 


to schools. 


15 min., 


Our Independence, 


[5] 


Confederation, 


Toward Unity, [6] The Virginia Plan, 
[7] Government by the People, [8] 
Democracy Goes into Action, [9] The 
sill of Rights, [10] Freedom of Speech, 
{11] Freedom of Assembly, [12] Free- 
dom of Press, [13] Freedom of Re-‘ 
ligion, and [14] Life, Liberty and 
Property. 

Cavalcade of America, Produced by 
du Pont. Distributed by Recordings 
Division, American Council on Educa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 33 or 78 rpm, 
16 or 12 in. $3.50 for the 16-in. [1 
disc] or $4.50 for the 12-in. [3 discs]. 
Describes the grievances resulting from 
interstate taxes, and events leading to 
the necessity for discarding the Articles 
of Confederation and the need for a 
new constitution with centralized gov- 
ernment. Ends with the first inaugural 
of Washington. 

We Hold These Truths. By Norman 
Corwin. May be borrowed from the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., or purchased for $2.50. 2 16-in. 
records, 33 rpm, 1 hour. A dramatiza- 
tion in the 150th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights of the Constitution. Features 
many high-ranking artists, and ends 
with a message by President Roose- 
velt. There is also a kit which includes, 
besides the records, various pamphlets 
and other aids. This is available for 
loan, or may be purchased for $6. 
AttceE W. MANCHESTER, Ohio State 
University. 


commemoration of 





Reviews 





Off Mike—Radio Writing by the 
Nation’s Top Radio Writers. By 
Jerome LAwreENCE, editor. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 


1944. 195 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a practical book about radio 
The editor, himself 
most prolific writer-pro- 
has assembled chapters by 


writing. one of 
“radio’s 
ducers”, 
eighteen of the men and women whose 
hands are “grimy with radio writing,’ 
by-passing completely “the theorists 
who sit off and 
classroom or an 


watch radio go by 


from a ivory sky 
scraper.” Doubtless this is as it should 
be. After all, these are the people who 
get paid for keeping the listening pub- 
lic amused and informed. 

The book is described as of interest 


to the beginner, who wants to know 


( 
if 


how some of radio’s greats function ; 
shot in the 


the writer. who wants a 


arm; and the listener, who wants to 
peek behind the scenes. Well, I’m a 
listener, and it is interesting. The 
authors have long since proven their 
ability to write for the ear, but they 
also do a fine job of appealing to the 
eye. 

Don't expect to “breeze through 
this book and emerge a_ full-fledged 
radio writer.” All are agreed that you 
have to know how to write in the first 
place and that your greatest asset is 
“good buttock muscles and the un- 
dying determination to keep them 
pinned to mahogany.” Says Arch Obo- 
ler, “one of radio’s bad boys and good 
angels,” ““Radio is an art medium and 
you have the same long road of ap- 
prenticeship ahead that anyone has in 
any other art medium. Techniques have 
to become a part of you to such an 
extent that have to 


you no longer 
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think about them.” There is nothing 
like the never-absent deadline to stim- 
ulate inspiration. 

Norman Corwin ends a long list of 
precepts for becoming a radio writer 
with “Be a good boy. Sing in your 
bath. Be nice to your parents. Con- 
serve fuel. Buy War Bonds.” That 
expresses very neatly the utter futil- 
ity felt by all in trying to tell anyone 
how they do it. Corwin’s description 
of himself at work would fit the ex- 
pectant father in his last agonizing 
hours. 


And Bill Morrow, for the past eight 
years one of Jack Benny’s scripters, 
says “On many occasions I wake up 
in the morning with an idea . My 
advice to you is simple: always wake 
up in the morning.” 

Speaking for myself, I devoutly 
hope that the author of a certain day- 
time serial will read the chapter by 
Carleton Morse, author of “One Man’s 
Family,” and take to heart his para- 
graph about keeping the listener’s in- 
terest alive from day to day. I am so 
sick of hearing “Listen tomorrow for 
another chapter in the new and in- 
spiring radio drama .. .,” which, says 
Morse, is exactly the way not to do it. 
Of course, that’s all I ever do hear 
of the aforementioned drama, and that 
only because it is on the air just before 
one of my favorite commentators. | 
heard the whole program through a 
couple of times by the accident of tun- 
ing in too early, and now every time 
[ hear that tag-line, I say to myself, 
“What’s new about it?” [It’s been 
on the air for years.] And to call it 
inspiring—well ! 

The chapter by Ranald R. Mac- 
Dougall on “Documentaries for Civil- 
ians” has the most implications for 
educators. Says he, “The more closely 
the writer of a documentary works 
with an educator, the less likelihood 
there is of the result being good.” Ob- 
viously Mr. MacD. has never had the 
privilege of collaborating with an AER 
member! Why this condemnation? 
According to him, “It is useless for 
the writer to plead that a certain 
amount of entertainment should be 
used as a sugar coating for the pill 
of knowledge. The educator will im- 
mediately produce thousands of letters 
from teachers in Green Pond, New 
Jersey, all stating in firm tones that 
the program is doing a wonderful work 
and should be continued exactly as is, 
year after year. No doubt this brings 





much pleasure to the educator, and to 
the thousands of teachers who all seem 
to live in Green Pond, New Jersey. 
Unfortunately, however, the general 
public is not listening.” 

Gertrude Berg, of “The Goldbergs,”’ 
seems to have the greatest awareness 
that “in the lives of the democratic 
states, this is a crucial period.” It 1s 
her belief that “The daytime serial 
can be a very effective force in bring- 
ing to the American people a deeper 
understanding of the democratic way 


of life.” 


True Boardman, 
ver Theater” 


“Sil- 


admits 


who wrote 


for five years, 


that writing for “those anomalous 
creatures known as sponsors,” does 
place limitations upon the creative 


instinct. “You write,” says he, “in a 
prison. The thickness of the walls and 
the strength of the bars vary with 
different sponsors, but four walls are 
always there.” Having been particu- 
larly fortunate in his sponsor, those 
walls dropped lower and lower, until 
he “began to cherish the illusion that 
the bars had disappeared altogether.” 
Then he tried to do something dif- 
ferent, and “suddenly the walls were 
high and stony, the iron bars were 
firm.” 

About “Writing for Children,” 
Nila Mack of “Let’s Pretend,” says, 
“Tt struck me all of a sudden. I don’t! 
When I write, it’s for people of all 
ages who enjoy fun and fantasy.” 

In addition to the writers cited, 
Goodman Ace, Adam S. Burrows, 
Harry W. Flannery, Robert E. Lee, 
Don Quinn, Sherwood Schwartz, 
Everett Tomlinson, Bob Welch, and 
George Wells have also contributed 
chapters. And it all boils down to 
“Writing for radio is like riding a 
bicycle. Nobody can tell you how. 
You've got to get on and ride.” Never- 
theless, out of all this collective ex- 
perience, the novice is bound to glean 
many helpful pointers.—Vrircinia S. 
TYLER. 

Art and Our Town. A Plan for a Com- 
munity Cultural Study. 

SULTANT ON 


3y Con- 
CoMMUNITY ARrTS, 

Association of Junior Leagues of 

America, Inc. New York: The Asso- 

ciation. 1944. 49 pp. 50c. 

The preparation of this handsomely 
printed pamphlet was prompted by the 
lack of a general survey of existing 
agencies serving the cultural needs of 
the community. Its sponsors hope that 
the publication will prove helpful to 


other organizations, as well as Junior 
Leagues, endeavoring to develop crea- 
tive expressions and opportunities for 
appreciation of the arts on a commun- 
ity-wide level. 

Besides a short introduction explain- 
ing the general objectives and specific 
instructions as to methods of pro- 
cedure in compiling data, the pamphlet 
contains separate data sheets or out- 
lines covering 24 of the major types of 
agencies operating in the average com- 
munity, ranging from museums and 
art centers through libraries, theaters, 
churches, labor organizations, clubs, 
racial groups, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and business enterprises which 
include cultural programs both for em- 
ployees and for purposes of public rela- 
tions. 

As an individual who has long been 
interested in this type of community 
program and who has had some ex- 
perience in investigating cultural as- 
pects of the local community, I can 
offer nothing but praise and encourage- 
ment for the general purposes of this 
project. Like the various government 
programs under WPA and the remark- 
able work of the AAUW in recent 
years, it functions not so much as a 
means of developing creative expres- 
sion and appreciation, but rather as a 
means of uncovering the amazingly 
unknown cultural assets which already 
exist in American life. To eliminate the 
waste, conflicts, and frustrations which 
often characterize the cultural activities 
of our communities, those assets must 
be clarified and strengthened before 
any real development can take place. 

The one criticism that I would have 
to offer, from the point of view of the 
art critic and historian rather than the 
sociologist, is that the data requested 
in the outline sheets are far too sweep- 
technical for the 
average volunteer worker to compre- 
hend, much less to acquire. When 
struggling with such terms as kilowatts 
and kilocycles, documentaries and mo- 
bile units, telecasts and raked floors, 
the average Women’s Club member or 
Junior Leaguer will find herself lost 
before she knows it. | the 
results of such a questionnaire as this 


ing, involved, and 


have seen 


and found them confused beyond prac- 


tical use. The outcome is not only 
wasted effort but is actually detri- 
mental to the objective sought. 


IL.AURENCE SCHMECKEBIER, chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, University 
of Minnesota. 
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News 


Coverage, too, 


has a new 
concept 








Just as the arcs and great circles of 
air travel alter those conceptions of 
geography formed from the flat pic- 
tures of our school-day books, NBC 
is supplying a brand-new standard 
of news coverage. 

Wide as the world, the NBC news 
facilities are providing the American 
public with news still in the making 
... @uthoritative comment... that 
dwarfs the most extensive efforts of 
other days. 

With staffs multiplied many times 
over and spearheaded by H.\V. Kal- 
tenborn, Lowell Thomas, Robert 
St. John, Morgan Beatty, Richard 
Harkness, John W. Vandercook and 
a host of others . . with report- 
ers strategically located in all im- 
with re- 
ports compiled from the stories of 


portant news areas 


the three great news services, AP, 
ULPLINS...NBC is able to furnish 
the American public its news with 
almost unbelievable speed, accuracy 
and detail. 








Today, NBC on-the-spot broad- 
casts from all over the globe . . . ex- 
pert opinion, informed comment... 
result in the average American citi- 
zen’s being better and more quickly 
informed of current events . . . more 
accurately posted on the news... 
than ever before. 

And that’s just the beginning. To 
all this add NBC television . . . the 
thrill of actually seeing news such 
as the invasion and the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions, films 
of which were recently televised by 
NBC, Plans now being made will 
eventually enable millions to enjoy 
NBC television . . . watch hundreds 
of events as they become headline 
news .. . eyewitness more and more 
important events of the day as they 


happen. 





Look to NBC to lead in all new 
branches of broadcasting by the 
same wide margin that now makes 
it “The Network Most People Lis- 
ten to Most.” 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


"A Service of Radia 
Corporation of America 
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